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The End of the Beginning 


HE route of Rommel’s army and the new and 

successful venture of American troops in Africa, 
is, according to Churchill, “not the end nor even the 
beginning of the end, but it is the end of the beginning.” 
That is a succinct way of expressing the idea that the 
tide has turned. The United Nations have taken the 
initiative ; Hitler is running about feverishly, bolster- 
ing his defenses against an invasion on the soft side 
of the continent. The Mediterranean is in the process 
of being “cleaned up” and becoming the center of a 
total strategy which promises victory for our cause 
in both European and African theatres of war. 

Meanwhile word comes from reliable neutral 
sources that the morale of Germany is deteriorating 
and that it is quite inconceivable that the German 
people would endure another winter of war beyond 
this one. It seems to be fairly certain that once the 
prospect of victory is thoroughly dissipated they will 
find it increasingly difficult to maintain the resolution 
to continue a fruitless conflict. 

All this does not mean that the end is in sight. It 
must be remembered that even if Germany should 
collapse before the close of 1943, we will not be fin- 
ished with Japan in that time—though the collapse of 
Germany would make the final defeat of Japan a 
foregone conclusion. Recent developments do mean 
that this is the “end of the beginning.” The end of 
that period of the war has come when we could only 
hope that the war would somehow or other issue in 
a victorious conclusion, but when we could not see 
how this end could be effected. It is also the end of 
the apprehensions that a stalemate, lasting for years 
and dissipating the last remnants of vitality in Eu- 
rope, might develop. In that sense the victories in 
Africa fill us with new hope. We are not at the end 
of the tunnel. But we see glimpses of light shining 
through from the other end of the tunnel. 

The successful expedition of a vast armada and the 
landing of thousands of troops, which required hun- 
dreds of participants to keep a secret, is a heartening 
revelation of the relation of technical-military to po- 


litical aspects of war in a democracy. There is a cer- 
tain peril to the democratic process in the technical 
decisions which must be taken in secret. It encourages 
the essentially undemocratic idea that the public must 
not criticize its leaders because the latter know what 
the general public does not know. Mr. Willkie was 
quite right in insisting that a democracy cannot af- 
ford to abdicate its decisions in favor of experts. On 
the other hand, recent developments prove the abso- 
lute necessity of keeping decisions of grand strategy 
secret. If this were not done, dictatorships would 
have an even greater advantage over democracies than 
they now possess. 

The strategy which came to fruition in recent weeks 
was planned as early as last June. It required of our 
political leaders that they bear the impatience of the 
public patiently, that they accept criticisms in regard 
to the “second front” and their “appeasement” of 
Vichy with as much grace as possible without justify- 
ing themselves prematurely. It required furthermore 
that an administration, under criticism because the 
war was not going too well, should be willing to lose 
a congressional election without hastening its mili- 
tary plans for political reasons. It ¢an hardly be de- 
nied that if the African venture had matured two 
weeks earlier, it would have saved the administration 
most, and probably all, of the losses it suffered in 
Congress. 

We hope the Roosevelt haters will be generous 
enough to admit these obvious facts. We hope also 
that all who are of feint heart in regard to the pros- 
pects of preserving democracy under the exigencies 
of war will take courage from these developments. 

The difficult business of preserving democracy 
against the inherently “totalitarian” tendencies of a 
total war is made more difficult if we do not make 
very nice discriminations between what is absolutely 
necessary by way of abridgement of the ordinary 
leisure of the democratic process and what is not nec- 
essary in the abridgement of essential democratic 
rights. In this connection it would be well for the 





faint-hearted to study the history of our Civil War 
and to understand how frequently Lincoln was forced 
to make decisions on the very edge of his constitu- 
tional powers. A very wise man has observed that 
leaders of a democratic society in crisis are in the 
position of an engineer of a train. The engineer must 
make decisions in an emergency for which he cannot 
possibly gain the consent of all the passengers before 
the event. The real question is whether he is willing 
to submit the decision to the approval of all who have 
entrusted their lives to him, after they have had a 
chance to weigh the relevant facts which he faced in 
the emergency and to assess the consequences of his 
decision. 

These discriminations are important not only be- 
cause of the exigencies of the present war, but be- 
cause the relation of democracy to leadership will 
become increasingly difficult in a technical age in 
which the hiatus between public knowledge and the 
skill of experts, who are in charge of the mechanics 


of the social process, will tend to widen. Democracy 
can never afford to allow the experts to make final 
decisions of principle and policy. Once this is done we 
have a government of the “elite” rather than a gov- 
ernment of the people. But a democracy must have 
the ability to choose leaders whom it can trust suff- 
ciently to entrust with the application of its general 
principles and policies; and it must then be willing 
to trust them. 

Judged by these standards, our democracy is still 
essentially unimpaired. But we dare not be compla- 
cent about those perils to democracy which arise from 
war-time hysteria and which express themselves in 
the denial of essential rights to any portion of our 
population, whether they be Negroes, or American 
citizens of Japanese ancestry, or critics of the war 
effort. We can be the more rigorous in the defense 
of these democratic rights if we do not demand the 
impossible of a democratic leadership in an emergency. 


R.N. 


The Western Man’s Arrogance 


M. SEARLE BATES 


HROUGHOUT the United States, and to some 

degree in Canada and Great Britain drawn as 
they have been for longer time and in greater rigor 
to the European struggle, there is surging interest in 
the peoples of the Far East. What manner of men 
are these Japs, who for a season smashed into an 
empire a month? “How can they do it? They’re not 
white. Come to think, the Chinese must have what 
it takes, for they’ve been standing up to the Japs five 
years now without any equipment. The Japs went 
into Indo-China and Thailand, Guam and Alaska, slick 
as anybody could, without sayin’ anything about that 
time at Pearl Harbor when all the admirals and gen- 
erals were off to Sunday School. They swung 
through Manila and Singapore and the East Indies 
and Burma as if they knew what they were doin’, 
and we ’n’ the British ’n’ the Dutch were just kids 
with popguns. But they haven’t got the Chinese down 
and out, and it doesn’t look as if they could. That’s 
luck for us, isn’t it?” 

So runs a common mouth, revealing a sound process 
of education within. The analog from Washington is 
the legend of an enthusiastic member of the cabinet 
who warmly slapped the Chinese ambassador on the 
back, saying, “We’ll beat those yellow devils yet!” 
In fact, our people are fumbling, bungling, muddling 


toward a reality that is high ethics compared with 
their traditional attitudes. We are plunged into com- 
radeship with the Chinese, men of a different culture 
and hue, whom we scarcely knew before. Thanks to 
statesmanship that recognized reality, the Chinese arc 
rightly placed as one of the four major peoples amone 
the United Nations, upon whose cooperative effort 
the chance for a livable world depends. We are also 
about ready to rate the Japanese as major opponents, 
as murderously totalitarian as if they were white. 

What happens now, and from now on, in the val- 
leys of China and the jungles of New Guinea and the 
rice-fields of Korea, in the shattered offices of Chung- 
king and the shiny ones of Washington, destroys or 
saves the lives of the young men from our own 
homes, crushes or develops the pattern of a genera- 
tion’s living for us all. Distance still means some- 
thing in the straining of convoys for the course of 
the world, but it never meant less in the relations of 
man to man. Color also has been brought to proper 
insignificance in human affairs—in mighty drama by 
the partnerships of Armageddon, in trifling farce by 
the costly efforts of sun and lamp and paint to make 
the white folks dark. 

But the full truth is far better and far worse than 
what has just been said. Some humane liberals, 
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through education and friendly contact, a host of 
Christians, through doctrine, become flesh in mission- 
ary enterprise and all its fruitful relationships and 
have been prepared for this crisis-opportunity. They 
have long known that Chinese and Japanese are of 
one blood with ourselves, viewed alike as children of 
God or as donors to the plasma bank. They know 
that Chinese and Japanese, like us, have demonstrated 
in history and in the life of our time great capacity 
for evil and for good, responding here to the tempta- 
tions of the devil and there to the grace of God. Such 
Christians of reality are able to use to the full the 
new chance given even in the depths of world crime, 
to redeem the gross indifference, the foul contempt, 
the accursed condescension (insidious when it poses 
as benevolent) of our common attitudes toward peo- 
ple of other colors. Such men are also grounded on 
eternal truth, able to stand firm against silly back- 
wash if the Chinese requirements for secure and 
productive peace do not coincide with the mood or 
the national interest or the political aims of the suc- 
cessful political party in the United States during 
critical months at the close of the war. Can’t you 
hear the grumbling slump into sinful “normalcy”? 
“T always knew you couldn’t trust Orientals. We’ve 
had enough. We can’t afford to get snagged in any 
international trap where those fellows will decide 
what we have to do.” The fine appreciation among 
most church people of the Chinese character, and 
their frequently decent attitude toward the Japanese 
as individuals, will have stiff work in making good 
those positions among the cries for isolation and puni- 
tive revenge. 


Racial Superiority Defeats True Cooperation 


Moreover, the color bogey isn’t dead. Recently a 
superior Christian layman, proud of his kindness and 
sense of wise fairness toward the Negroes, said what 
too many others would rush to approve: “Where 
two different races live together, one of them has to 
be master and the other servant.” That’s uncom- 
fortably near to the Nazi doctrine for the Czechs, 
the Poles and all the rest of us intended slaves; near 
also to the Japanese placing of the Koreans, the Chi- 
nese and all whom they expect to subordinate under 
their semi-divine sway. If we hold, in principle or 
in practice, a doctrine of race superiority, there is 
no valid basis for true cooperation among the United 
Nations, nor for a successful international order. 
Further, we cannot compartmentalize our virtues, 
professing fair deals abroad and denying equal op- 
portunity to Negroes or to Jews in America. The 
world has eyes and ears for lynchings, for discrimi- 
nation in employment and education and voting and 
travel. The vision and the hearing of the world, 


friendly and neutral, are relentlessly enlarged by 
newsreel and radio. In war, every national sin is 
magnified by hostile propaganda, which has enormous 
force in prepared and controlled areas. Specifically, 
many Chinese and Japanese, including influential 
statesmen and Christian leaders, have discovered 
America—they have learned in their own persons what 
it means to be considered “colored” in a land where 
the Constitution solemnly forbids discrimination on 
the basis of color. In order to make good interna- 
tionally, we must become decent within the nation. 

In the great instance of Asia, which holds half the 
people of the world, the color issue is widely com- 
bined with the issue of imperialism. Here Ameri- 
cans (British friends may skip if they dare) require 
to stretch their minds and feelings in disciplined imag- 
ination. We have been comfortably strong and rich 
and free, surprised that now and then the weak and 
poor and subjected have complained of the status 
quo; displeased when they do not join us with full 
trust and enthusiasm as we raise the cry of freedom 
against aggression—freedom for us but not for them. 
For four hundred years the ambitious Western 
whites, seeking wealth and power, have taken and 
held what they wanted from India to Kamchatka. 
Every land was put completely under the sway of 
foreign imperialism, or was forced to grant ports, 
freedom from restrictive tariffs, extra-territoriality. 
In the privileges and advantages of this situation 
we Americans have fully shared—with the respect- 
able slogans of “equality” (with the empires) and 
“the open door” (no one should have an advantage 
that we do not enjoy, too). Making fair allowance 
for genuine virtues only too well known among us, 
it is largely true that we developed our nation late, 
economically as well as politically, and were profita- 
bly able to escape much of the opprobrium which 
others stored up for themselves in these later gen- 
erations of awakening Asiastic nationalisms. We 
showed our guns frequently, used them occasionally, 
benefited by the acts of others whom we denounced, 
and plundered the Spanish Empire when it suited 
us to do so. 

Not one country among all the brown and yellow 
peoples of Asia was permitted to remain fully inde- 
pendent. Japan was first to retort by organizing her- 
self to use the white imperialists’ weapons against 
them. In doing so she strengthened the dangerous 
elements of her own tradition, and has been ready 
to use compulsion against Chinese and Koreans in 
her rise to power. But resentment against the pre- 
vailing imperialism of the distant West has been so 
great that Japanese have been able to feel that in 
Korea and Manchuria and all of China they have 
fought to drive out the white usurpers of the re- 
sources and power that rightly belong to Asiatics: a 








battle for freedom, in which Chinese and Koreans 
ought to support them! Moreover, the victory over 
Russia, at that time the most successful and most 
feared of advancing empires in the East, brought to 
Japan enormous prestige, even among injured neigh- 
bors. Ten thousand Chinese students hurried to 
Tokyo to learn the secrets of modernization as mas- 
tered by Asiatics of color, the means which alone 
could bring independence and just opportunity to 
China. That magic is advertised again today in the 
Japanese propaganda against white imperialism which 
wants to continue an Atlantic-centered world. 

The poisons of the past are not overcome by sud- 
den fraternizing under the appalling threat of the 
Axis. The commendable pledge of independence to 
the Philippine Islands (darkened, like all imperial- 
isms, by our economic exploitation of the Islands and 
our accompanying failure to provide for sound de- 
velopment in their own interest) ; the continual ad- 
vance toward self-government in Burma, India and 
the Netherlands East Indies (equivalent in Burma to 
the stage we had reached in the Philippines, and far 
along in India) ; the tedious relinquishment of tariff 
control and of extra-territoriality in Thailand and 
China (in the latter country, major ports are still 
legally subject to foreign administration) : all of these 
are gains in the building of world society. The 
liquidation of imperialism cannot be one-sided, as of 
Japanese imperialism only. Complete liquidation is 
a moral necessity if cooperation of Chinese, Filipinos, 
Indonesians and Indians is desired, in war or in peace. 
Unless those peoples are free agents, able to de- 
velop leadership, to take responsibility, to make mis- 
takes and profit by the experience, they cannot be 
useful partners in international relationships. It is 
desirable that the dissolution of old servitudes be 
orderly, and that transitions should not imperil the 
combined struggle for the freedom of us all. 

But let us be critically honest. If we had grown 
up under the regime of special foreign rights and 
tariff control in China or in Japan, if we had seen 
with Filipino eyes the economic possibilities of the 
Islands made the shuttlecock of American commer- 
cial and agricultural and labor politics, if we were 
Indians finding out for the twentieth time that Brit- 
ish and Americans are more concerned for orderly 
conformity to their interests than for our chance to 
hold up our heads as free men, would we have whole- 
hearted confidence in the honesty of the white im- 
perialists? Most of us under those conditions would 
feel that we must take any opportunity whatsoever 
to advance toward freedom, that we must combine 
with others in like plight, against the age-long for- 
eign domination of Asiatic life. It is only the violent 
and cruel cross-imperialism of Japan that saves us 
Western peoples from being the target of much more 


serious resentments than we have thus far experi- 
enced. At this time the British responsibility in such 
matters is heavy. Let Americans be sure that well- 
meaning expressions of concern are adequately in- 
formed (which would postpone many of them indefi- 
nitely) ; and that attacks upon British toryism in 
India are not used as convenient escape from our own 
problems of dealing on terms of fairness and equal- 
ity with people of color, whether in this country or 
at the immigration barriers or in social and economic 
relationships throughout Asia and Africa. It has 
been well said that Britain’s prime dragon is im- 
perialism and America’s is race discrimination ; if we 
really get to work on our dragon, we’ll be better able 
to show St. George how he ought to make way with 
his. All of which should not discourage warm and 
studious interest in India, or its proper expression 
among British friends. Liberals and moderates alike 
in India and in Britain need encouragement to per- 
sist in seeking helpful adjustment ; extremists in both 
lands require neither encouragement nor useless prov- 
ocation. 


Western Arrogance Enemy of Brotherhood 


One other potent enemy of brotherhood with the 
East is Western arrogance, often perfumed as “re- 
sponsibility for the American century” or “planning 
for the post-war era,” or “finishing the job we’ve 
started.” If such decisions and plans, no matter how 
well intended, are made in Washington or London, 
they have for freedom-seeking Asia something of 
the taint of a “new order” springing from Tokyo or 
Berlin. Unilateral plans are mental imperialism, pro- 
jecting the Western mind, Utopian or bureaucratic 
or capitalist, to manage the East. Thinking of the 
objectives and the outcome of the war there must be 
more and not less. But in so far as it concerns Asia 
and global relationships of which Asia is a part, the 
thinking must be done collaboratively with Asiatics, 
or in continued friendly interchange with Asiatics, if 
its results are to be workable. Chinese expending 
lives by the million to maintain freedom against Japan ; 
Indians, Burmese, Indonesians, Filipinos, if active 
enough to hold off the Japanese and to rise against 
them upon opportunity, are by the same token able 
to give plenty of trouble to any one who tries to 
control their affairs against their will, and likewise 
are capable of doing their part to support general 
freedom in international cooperation entered into 
freely. The kind of people we want as friends and 
allies are the kind of people who will not allow them- 
selves to be kicked around or exploited or deceived 
—by the Japanese or by us. Early and constant con- 
sultation is the price of cooperation. The mutuality 
of respect, the interchange of equal spirits, is the only 
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hope of decent relationships between masses of men 
unequal in power and wealth. Christian men should 
be able to meet others for the common good. Pa- 
ternalism is only a softened or perhaps an astute 
imperialism. It is not brotherhood. The confident, 


impatient, benevolent Anglo-Saxon makes the char- 
ter and exhorts the rest to sign. Rather, the friend 
first, and soon the enemy, must be consulted as an- 
other and full shareholder in this earth upon which 
we all live in sufferance under God. 


Christian Reconstruction in Europe 


ROLAND ELLIOTT 


— CE the war began in Europe probably every 
Christian group in America has made Christian 
reconstruction a major theme. For two years there 
has been a national coordinating committee on Chris- 
tian reconstruction in which various student and youth 
groups have cooperated. In late September a three- 
day conference of experts and common folk met to 
discuss this same subject. One important body of 
Christian youth meeting during the past summer of- 
fered to recruit from 1000 to 10,000 fellows and girls 
for this enterprise. For many it has become the great 
watchword of this generation much as “The evangeli- 
zation of the world in this generation,” was the watch- 
word of an earlier. For some it has taken on the 
fervor of a new Messianic hope: “Prepare ye the 
way of the Lord!” 

Wherever one goes—from New England to Texas 
to Oregon—he finds students engaged in recon- 
struction projects. The variety of these projects is 
amazing : chopping wood for indigent old folk, clear- 
ing and building play-grounds, organizing and leading 
nursery schools for Negro children, constructing 
dams and roads and, as in Newark, building up a 
Christian community composed of men and women 
who, with whole-hearted devotion, are giving them- 
selves unitedly to a reconstruction mission in the city 
slums. Many of the students engaged in these proj- 
ects are the keenest minds in the colleges; they are 
the leaders in the work of the Christian Association 
and Church. 

At best, at its base, this new movement of the spirit 
of youth represents their acceptance of responsibility 
for giving Christian leadership in a world which has 
come crashing down around their ears. It is the 
American youths’ way of saying what a group of 
French students recently said to the writer, ““We must 
be not only Christians, we must be Christian citizens.” 
More, it represents a profund distrust of the institu- 
tions of religion, not so much for having permitted 
this war to happen as of the inflexibility and conser- 
vatism of the Church in dealing with the new situa- 
tion. The desire for direct personal contact with peo- 
ple is a fundamental characteristic of the mood of the 
Christian “reconstructer.” The willingness, rather the 


determination to begin the hard way, to undertake 
gladly the most difficult, even menial tasks, is proof 
of deep sincerity and of the urgent desire for new 
methods. The Christian Church cannot ignore the 
lessons this has for it in the days ahead. Nor can it 
afford to lose even temporarily the leadership now 
struggling to express itself freely, fully and with fine 
abandon. 

As one studies these developments in America and 
takes into account the thinking of leaders in Ger- 
many, France, Switzerland, England and the Orient, 
it may now be possible to say some things about 
Christian reconstruction which will help give direc- 
tion to a movement which may become either an iri- 
descent bubble ending in futility and disillusionment, 
or a great force for Christ. Its very potentiality in- 
creases the danger that it may become sheer romanti- 
cism, ill-advised, amateurish, unreal in a world in 
which romanticism is the most tragic sort of escape 
from the rigorous demands of real living. 


False Presuppositions Must be Removed 


First of all, certain false presuppositions about 
Christian reconstruction must be cleared away: 

“We can base our plans on our experience in and 
after the last war. . . . America will do the job... . 
Americans will be welcomed abroad . . . planning 
and enlistment can be done among civilians remain- 
ing in the U.S. A. . . . the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee’s service-project approach will be nor- 
mative . . . new projects are more significant than 
old . . . dirty hands and pure motives are more to be 
desired than established principles and professional 
competence. . . . Christian reconstruction is a con- 
structive alternative to war . . . there is, or can be a 
Christian reconstruction program.” So far as the 
facts can be known at the present time and prospects 
foreseen, all of these presuppositions are wholly false 
or are utterly misleading over-simplifications. 

This is a new kind of war. And its ending in all 
likelihood will be different from preceding wars, at 
least so far as relief and reconstruction are concerned. 
The opportunity to render aid probably will come 








progressively as countries now dominated are freed. 
Moreover, in the aftermath of total war must come 
plans for reconstruction vastly more comprehensive 
than private agencies can assume. In its initial 
stages, the task of reconstruction in countries fired 
with hatred and hope of vengeance must be carried 
out in close cooperation with the military forces main- 
taining order. This means that a considerable share 
in reconstruction will need to be carried of necessity 
by the military itself. Certainly, the most crucial 
question at the war’s end will have to do with the 
social outlook of the victorious nations. Will the con- 
servative forces of the old British Empire come back 
to power? Will American isolationism control our 
foreign policy? Will American desire to get back to 
business-as-usual, and American ignorance and indif- 
ference align themselves with British conservatives to 
defeat world cooperation and to scuttle social gains? 
No view of Christian reconstruction can ignore these 
basic issues. We shall not build the Kingdom of God 
with a shovel—though shovels will be needed—but by 
exercising all the political sagacity, all the economic 
intelligence, all the ethical sensitivity of which we are 
capable. In this campaign the role of men in the 
armed services will be fully as important as that of 
the men and women at home. The call to simplicity 
is valid only if it is seen as a part of a total program 
which is as simple and yet as complex and varied as 
the Kingdom of God itself. Many new and revolu- 
tionary actions will be needed, but equally important 
will be the revival, the empowering, the remaking of 
old and established institutions, as witness the scores 
of young men and women in the past decade who have 
given themselves to the leadership of the rural church 
in the South. 


Ten Responsibilities of a Christian 


But there are urgently important things for Chris- 
tians to do in the cataclysm through which the world 
is passing. For the war is but one symptom of the 
world revolution in which we now see God’s wrath 
precisely because mankind has been so callous to the 
demands of God’s love and justice. In such a world 
the Christian task—whether we call it Christian re- 
construction, or working for the Kingdom of God, or 
simply being Christian—must be advanced on a num- 
ber of fronts—and simultaneously. Christian recon- 
struction means at least these ten responsibilities a 
Christian must assume: 


(1) The way America will throw its weight in 
world government is an important element in Chris- 
tian reconstruction. Christians now, and increasingly 
as the war-fever possesses us, must build a public 
opinion in support of a national policy of constructive 
responsibility for America in the world after the war. 
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We cannot evade the heavy responsibility our wealth, 
our size, our position give us. Neither imperialism 
nor isolation is the Christian answer. But whatever 
we do will be a force in world affairs. 


(2) The war itself will settle none of the basic 
racial, political, economic issues which gave rise to it. 
Whether the world will fight future wars around 
these real issues will depend upon whether real solu- 
tions are found. To solve some of these issues now 
—in the U. S. A.—and in our post-war relations with 
other nations is a part of our Christian responsibility. 


(3) Indications are that governments are now 
planning for post-war relief and reconstruction on a 
national and international basis. Our task as Chris- 
tians is to align the Christian forces of America in 
immediately effective ways which will influence the 
development of these plans, and will provide trained 
Christian men and women to help in their execution. 


(4) Whatever the plans by government for the 
reconstruction and restoration of economic, social and 
educational institutions after the war, there will be a 
great task of restoring cultural cooperation and in- 
tellectual fellowship across national frontiers. In edu- 
cational circles this certainly will involve the revival 
of the real function of the university as a center of 
learning—again, in this country as elsewhere—and a 
return of the sense of solidarity which always has 
characterized the university world. At this point 
Christian forces have a contribution to make, provid 
ing they are alert to their unique responsibility fo1 
spiritual rebuilding which cannot be entrusted to the 
engineers and architects alone but must go hand in 
hand with what they do. 


(5) We must be ready to render sacrificial help to 
our fellows in oppressed and needy areas to rebuild 
their own Christian leadership. In Czecho-Slovakia, 
in Germany, in China, in Korea, the test of our Chris- 
tian faith will rest on our willingness to offer what- 
ever resources we may have for our friends in these 
places to use in whatever way they may choose in 
strengthening the cause of Christ within their own 
lands. This is not a call to a new crusade for the 
American Century—not even for an American Chris- 
tian Century! It is a simple recognition of the fact 
that within the body of Christ in the world we are 
members one of another. Fortunately this is one area 
in which we do not need to wait for the end of the 
war. The aid we can give now through agencies like 
the World Student Service Fund, to future leaders 
who are now prisoners of war, or refugees, or stu- 
dents in Chinese universities, will bear rich fruit for 
the future. One Czech or one Pole kept alive and 
enspirited and trained for Christian reconstruction 
will be worth any dozen Americans we might send 
abroad later on. 
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(6) An essential in any view of Christian recon- 
struction is the strengthening of the bodies which 
represent the world structure of the Christian Church: 
the World Council of Churches, the World Student 
Christian Federation, the World’s YWCA and 
YMCA, the International Missionary Council. It 
is providential that through the world meetings just 
preceding the war, these agencies are as strong and 
as well led as they now are. The spirit of world 
Christendom as now struggling to express itself 
through these all too fragile instruments, must be 
made more competent to do the things which our 
Christian-world-faith impels. 


(7) Along with the specific tasks arising from the 
war emergency, we can see clearly that the demands 
of the world-wide revolution of our times are for a 
deepened sense of Christian mission or vocation for 
men and women in all the professions. This call to 
Christian vocation is the new evangel. It is the 
way of salvation at the heart of any plan or hope for 
social or world reorganization. 


(8) The missionary movement must be prepared 
in thought, in purpose, in leadership for a new ad- 
vance. That this will need to be on a new scale of 
world-planning, of world cooperation, of larger initia- 
tive and control in the hands of the younger churches 
must not blind us to the demands upon us in America 
to provide fresh reserves in money and life for the 
missionary movement. The churches and the Student 
Volunteer Movement are aware of this challenge to 
a new advance; and this is cause for sound encour- 
agement. 


(9) We must strengthen Christian unity in Amer- 


ica. World unity cannot be empowered by a divided 
Church. Nor can the desires of youth for genuine 
Christian reconstruction be met within the framework 
of the stepped-up denominationalism in which some 
sections of the Church appear now to be engaged. 
These youth are quick to see the fundamental incon- 
sistency between institutionalism, even when organ- 
ized on a world scale and making claims of ecumen- 
ical aims, and the urgent Christian mission in the 
world to which they want to give their lives. 


(10) And in addition to all the above—but not as 
a substitute—we need the pioneering of courageous 
Christian youth in launching at home and abroad a 
variety of new projects which incarnate their Chris- 
tian aspirations and convictions in greater measure 
than Christian institutions normally make possible. 
This is the glory of the Christian Church today, as 
it has been through the ages. What to our seasoned 
leaders may seem ill-advised or dangerous may be 
the seed for new growth, much as the “ephemeral 
enthusiasm” of students a hundred years ago created 
the modern missionery movement. 


Christian reconstruction is each of these ten points 
—and is all of them—and many other things besides 
which we, as yet, have neither the grace nor the grit 
to see. The older generation needs to see in this move- 
ment the urge of our best youth for “something 
more” and “something new” in their Christian com- 
mitment. Youth themselves need to see, and many 
do, that the simple center of their searching is for the 
“something new” which always has happened when 
men and women, sensing God’s purposes in the world, 
have responded, “Here am I, send me.” 


The World Church: News and Notes 


The Japanese Evacuees 


In startling contrast to the policies of the Universities 
of California, Leland Stanford and University of Wash- 
ington, the board of regents of the University of Arizona 
decided to deny the request of the War Relocation Board 
for extension courses, library facilities or faculty lectures 
for the Japanese interned in the camps of that state. The 
President of Arizona University declared: “It is fine to 
be idealistic and helpful in peace-time but these people 
stabbed us in the back. This is total war.” “These peo- 
ple” are American citizens of Japanese descent. Making 
them responsible for the Japanese “stab in the back” is 
the height of moral and political confusion and evidence 
of the kind of war-time hysteria against which decent 
people must set themselves resolutely. 

The situation for the Japanese evacuees has improved 
in only one respect. They are now allowed to leave the 
camps if they have an assured job outside and are spon- 


sored by a respectable citizen. While this new ruling 
will undoubtedly help some of the Japanese evacuees, it 
is feared that only a few will be able to find the jobs. On 
the other hand, it does give sympathetic citizens and 
organizations the chance to make their contribution to 
the solution of this vexing problem. It would be splendid 
if the churches could organize to assure jobs for these 
unfortunate citizens. Such action would be a logical 
expression of the church’s missionary impulse. 


Dr. Cavert’s Report 


Samuel McCrea Cavert, General Secretary of the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in America, after 
his important visit to Geneva and Britain makes the fol- 
lowing report on the vitality of the Church on the conti- 
tinent: 

“The outstanding impression left by the visit is that 
the Church in Europe, in spite of all that it has suffered 
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—or perhaps because of it—has a surprising spiritual 
vitality. In outward circumstances, in many countries, 
it is pathetically feeble, impoverished, restricted in its 
services, unable to provide training for its ministers. 
Not a few of its best leaders, like Bishop Berggrav in 
Norway, Professor Hendrik Kraemer in Holland, and 
Pastor Martin Niemoeller in Germany, are imprisoned 
or interned, but the influence of their witness to the faith 
is even greater than if they were free. In many cases the 
Church, in both its Protestant and Catholic branches, is 
the greatest center of resistance to Nazism. 

“Unoccupied France today affords the most recent 
illustration of the moral vigor and spiritual freedom of 
the Church. There the Church, after a period of con- 
fusion, is finding its soul again in connection with the 
issue of the treatment of the Jews. When the Laval 
regime, under the demand of its Nazi master, adopted the 
policy of deporting Jews for forced labor, it was the 
Church which found the clearest voice in their defense. 
The heads of both the Catholic and the Protestant com- 
munions made official protest. In both Catholic and Prot- 
estant parishes throughout the country pastoral letters 
were read, describing the current persecution of the Jews 
as unchristian. Pastors assisted large numbers of helpless 
refugees to escape from the clutches of the police and 
provided asylum for Jewish children whose parents were 
deported. 

“It is also of great significance that both in Germany 
and in occupied countries the Church, in the face of all 
obstacles put in its way and deliberate efforts to render 
it ineffective, has been able to maintain its parish or- 


ganization. The local congregations have withstood the 
disruptive forces. In fact, the Church is the one institu- 
tion which has succeeded, in the main, in maintaining 
a solidarity against totalitarian pressure.” 


Some Figures on the Bethel Mission 


On the occasion of the 75th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the well-known Bethel Institutes a small brochure 
was put out tracing the history of Bethel and giving cer- 
tain figures on the number of people cared for during 
1941. This figure amounts to 25,000 (soldiers are not 
included), and to this must be added the 3,138 hospital- 
ized in the working colonies, asylums and from among 
the homeless. A daily average of 6,060 persons have 
been treated in all the Bethel establishments. There are 
2,023 sister in the Mother House of Sarepta, besides the 
473 sisters of the Kaiserswerth Association. The sisters 
are engaged in 521 different kinds of work. The order 
of the Deacons of Nazareth has 559 brothers in charge 
of 231 philanthropies. Five of the brothers are working 
in the Bethel Mission. 

I. C. P. I. S. Geneva 
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